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talk" routine by the teacher followed by notebook copying, verbatim memorizing, and
rote repeating of formula by the pupils. Trying to develop a program that would appeal
to children, enlist their enthusiasms, and develop their varying talents as well as
encouraging achievement had only just begun when the late imperial era was dying.
Even more scarce than a learner-oriented ideal of education during most of the
imperial era was the research-mindedness that was becoming a trademark of educa-
tional modernization in some of the countries of the West. Perhaps further investiga-
tion will reverse or modify this judgment, but Edward Shils strikes a most significant, if
harsh and disquieting, chord when he points out that the vast majority of college and
university teachers in India were expected to be "cram masters" rather than inspiring
teachers:
Indian liigher education was not established for the purpose of advancing
the quest of new truths. It was intended primarily to facilitate the inculcation of
what had already been created or discovered, largely in other countries; it was
intended to raise young men, and latterly young women, to the level of
knowledge required for teaching, administrative work, and legal and medical
practice. The Englishmen who came out to teach in India were in the majority
very fine men who were devoted to their subjects, to their pupils and colleges
and to India, but they were seldom creative scholars or scientists. Sir E. Denison
Ross, Charles H. Tawney, Percival Spear, Humphrey House and a few others
were exceptions to the general rule. The rest were diligent and conscientious
pedagogues who believed that students had to be prepared for examinations
rather than to become discoverers in their own right.46
To a very large degree Shils' analysis of the fate of the achievement motif and
the research ideal may apply to much of the dispersion of Western education to the
rest of the world under imperial aegis. Insofar as this is true, Western education by no
means put its best modern foot forward. It did help to transform the traditional
societies it touched in the many ways we have tried to describe, and thus it did
stimulate modernization. But it did not, until very late in the era, apply to the colonial
peoples the vast inspiriting elixirs which it was administering to its homeland popula-
tions. It did not try to humanize and liberalize the educative process on the basis of
refined research into the nature of learning and of the learner. Nor did it try to infuse
the humanities and the social studies with a steady flow of generalizations and
evidence from the rapidly developing social sciences. In these and countless other ways
the modern education of the West had helped to modernize the civilization of the
West, but these generally played little part in the colonial heritage.
Perhaps the most important steps the West could take to make amends for this
gap in its legacy to the peoples of Africa and Asia would be to assist them in
developing educators with high-level research competence and a research-mindedness
that would lead to a learner-oriented as well as to a society-oriented modern educa-
tion. No greater contribution could be made in the long run than to establish research
teams that would bring together scholars from countries that are at different stages of
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